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hours. They do not trust any statesman or put faith in
any guarantee. They do not even understand themselves.

In the middle of it all stands France. With the ring of
her rifle butts in our ears has she come to the position of
waiting, armed. Whom can France trust? England, who
blows hot and blows cold? Italy, who is flirting with
Germany and Russia cannot agree to anything very
effective, she being the apostle of controlled Force, and
also it would seem more than concerned with many of the
aspects of Eastern Europe? Not from her can much assis-
tance, but a good deal of jealousy, be expected. Again can
it be but repeated that France does not disarm without the
guarantees that she thinks adequate. She also takes leave
to remind Germany that the Geneva Conference was a
disarmament and not a re-armament one.

To make it easier a number of kind and well-intentioned
people, headed by Lord Allen of Hurtwood,1 have put
forward a proposal that Britain should draw up a dis-
armament scheme whereby every arm denied Germany
by Versailles and Locarno should be repudiated and got
rid of within five years by the rest of the Powers. That is
an idea which with limitations might be considered. But
the proposal is accompanied by many new rules and defi-
nitions that only if Mr. Arthur Henderson could surrender
his chairmanship to the Archangel Gabriel does there
seem any possibility of their being considered*

The proposal at any rate came from people whose
'hearts are full of goldf. The majority of them in some form
or other have probably been before the Conference. Their
final suggestion is that an amended International Law
shall be embodied in all laws of all the contracting nations,
so that the citizens of each nation may fairly oppose any
change therein or breach thereof. The suggestion is one
of fascination, but it must to some extent be dimmed by the

1 This nobleman as conscientious objector, and prisoner for his priocipAcs,
does not perhaps cut very much ice In a virile I